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A History of Malta during the Period of the French and British 
Occupations, 1798-1815. By the late William Hardman of 
Valetta. Edited with Introduction and Notes by J. Holland 
Rose, Litt.D. (Cantab.). (London and New York: Longmans, 
Green, and Company. 1909. Pp. liv, 657.) 

The title of this book may be misleading. Only forty pages deal 
with the history of Malta, 1803-1815, and there is a final statistical chap- 
ter of nine pages designed to exhibit the economic benefits which the 
Maltese must have secured under British rule up to the year 1905. The 
largest space is devoted to the period 1798-1803 and we should therefore 
judge the book as a contribution to Napoleonic history. First, however, 
as to the origin of the book, which is largely a collection of extracts 
from documents, and as to Dr. Rose's editorial connection with the 
literary remains of Mr. Hardman of Valetta. 

This connection is clearly shown in the preface. Mr. Hardman had 
with industry and at some cost collected a large number of extracts from 
printed sources, relating in one way or another to the history of Malta. 
These were mainly from somewhat unusual books on Malta, from the 
correspondence of Napoleon, Nelson, Paget, etc., and from that inval- 
uable set L' Expedition d'Egypte, edited by C. de la Jonquiere. In addi- 
tion, quotations had been secured from various manuscript archives in 
London, Paris, Malta, and elsewhere. In particular the journal of 
General Vaubois during the siege of Malta by the British had been 
quoted at great length from the Archives Nationales, AF III. 73. Mr. 
Hardman's wise notion had been that a collection of documents with a 
small thread of comment would be of the largest service. To this idea, 
under authority of Mr. Hardman's executors Dr. Rose devoted himself. 
Yet his task of compression must have been difficult. He has given us 
an admirable introductory essay of fifty-three pages on some of the 
larger aspects of the problems involved or affected by the material he 
has had to handle. He has abridged many of the quotations from docu- 
ments, has supplied foot-notes where they seemed to be needed, and has 
(I judge) also reduced at times the editorial connective tissue which had 
been originally supplied by Mr. Hardman. Turning therefore from the 
history of the book we come to the question of its usefulness to the 
student and to the importance of the subject as a whole. 

The most inglorious period of an historic corporation is illustrated by 
quotations from various books including Ransijat's Siege de Malte, and 
by the material summarized by Mr. Hardman in appendix 1. as to " the 
financial condition of the order of St. John and the revenue of the island 
in 1798". But the Maltese question appears as well in appendix IV. 
where Mr. Hardman expresses his opinion as to Maltese histories and 
historians. That Mr. Hardman was apparently a hearty supporter of 
British government need not disturb the democratic advocate of a local 
oligarchy; he can at all events become acquainted with the material here 
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cited. But let us turn back from such questions as involve the Consiglio 
Populare and the ethical and historical aspects of British acquisition and 
domination in a naval base of imperial importance. 

We come now to a matter of wider interest, viz., the motives for 
the French seizure of Malta. And here we are concerned immediately 
with the failure to explain the larger and historical interest of both 
Russia and France with regard to the Mediterranean and more particu- 
larly as to Malta. Thus, though in chapter xvn. (Russia's Connection 
with the Order of St. John) very valuable manuscripts, chiefly from the 
Malta Public Library, are for the first time printed, we find inadequate 
appreciation of the significance of the general scope of Russian desires 
with regard to the Mediterranean (cf., for example, Bruckner, "Russlands 
Politik im Mittelmeer " in Hist. Zeitsch., XXVII. 85-115). And while 
Dr. Rose naturally talks about Carthage, Louis XIV., and Corfu, the 
essential facts with regard to French economic interests in the Levant 
are not clearly stated. At least no apparent use has been made of the 
figures supplied for example by Mayer, Beaujour, Beausobre, Jackson, 
Arnould, Anthoine, Savary, and others. In any event from 1715-1789 
French exports to the Levant had increased twelvefold, and imports from 
the Levant thirteenf old ; and in 1787 France had 42 per cent, of the 
total trade of Smyrna {cf. my Eastern Problems, pp. 140-141, and notes). 
The Napoleonic interest in the Mediterranean and in Malta was primarily 
a French interest and along natural and national economic lines the 
genius of the man attempted an outlet. 

The extracts from the journal of Vaubois, however, are a distinct 
contribution to a narrower aspect of the history of the times. Napoleon 
could not always sweep up the fragments of a failure; when he failed 
he did not destroy the records which were to be available to the archivist 
of a former enemy. Lastly we find those clear indications in private 
correspondence of the disruptive forces which radiated from the Maltese 
question in the early nineteenth century. That question became not 
merely a touchstone of peace or war between England and France but 
also a phase of the larger Eastern question which Napoleon from time 
to time so skilfully intruded as a stumbling-block to the effective and 
continuous alliance of his enemies. The history of Malta in these years 
is a history both of a microcosm of world-politics and of an essential 
factor in the local annals of Europe. With English rule in Malta 
Napoleon was destined to appreciate the truth of Mayer's words (of 
1790) : " Qu'un nouveau souverain place sur ce point [Malta] central des 
deux continens, ouvriroit et fermeroit a son gre le passage a nos vais- 
seaux" {Considerations Politiques et Commer dales, etc., p. 6). 

The student will find valuable material in this book, though he will 
still naturally insist on turning, when possible, to the numerous printed 
sources on which Mr. Hardman has laid tribute. He will through both 
text and editorial comment appreciate more fully the significance of 
Malta in the history of the world. And he will also observe the 
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scholarly and sober method and motive which both compiler and editor 
have shown. 

Alfred L. P. Dennis. 

France under the Republic. By Jean Charlemagne Bracq, 
Litt.D., Professor of Romance Languages in Vassar College. 
(New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 1910. Pp. vii, 376.) 

" The writer has attempted in this book to gauge the great political 
experiment of France during the last four decades, and to make an 
inventory of the constructive and reformatory work of the Republic." 
The purpose, so expressed in the opening words of this book, is well 
carried out in what is certainly the best general survey of the present 
situation in France obtainable in English. Professor Bracq has care- 
fully executed a difficult task, and has backed up his extensive personal 
knowledge by detailed statistical and historical researches. He has 
attempted to cover every point of interest — art, philosophy, economics, 
social questions, moral and educational reforms and tendencies, educa- 
tion, religion and doubt, secularization, separation of Church and State, 
socialism and the growth of capital, national and local politics, and other 
things. This encyclopedic survey is crowded within the covers of a 
handy volume, and it is to be hoped that it will find a goodly number of 
readers. 

The book is both an impression and a study, which fuse in a thorough- 
going defense of and apology for the Republic. Professor Bracq is a 
patriot and a Republican, and he has marshalled his material for the 
conviction of all who doubt the prosperity and progress of France to-day. 
If he succeeds he will have performed a real service ; for much misun- 
derstanding of France and Frenchmen is current both in our press and 
among our German-trained professors. But it will be rather by good 
fortune than otherwise if the author's enthusiasm has not spoiled his 
defense. Besides, there is one essential error in method. He has com- 
pared France with France, the Republic with the Empire, the present 
with the past. He seldom gives one any comparative view with other 
nations. The advance made by France during the Republic is certainly 
stupenduous. But what of Germany? It is a service to show- — and the 
facts are conclusive — that the French are far from being a degenerate 
race and are making magnificent advance in almost every line. But the 
student of modern social phenomena, faced with the fact of the accumu- 
lative rate of progress of all civilized countries to-day, must go deeper 
for an explanation and must carefully check up the relative position of 
France with the other nations in this dynamic process. Behind it all 
lie the Industrial Revolution, science and machinery. Professor Bracq's 
survey in noting only a single chapter of its results — results, to be sure, 
which make the era of the Republic the most remarkable in the whole 
history of France— leaves one with a feeling of having listened to only 



